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TIME FOR A TEACHERS’ 


Nor until recently have I been convinced that 
there should be a teachers’ union in the United 
States. At long last I have changed my mind. 
I became a teacher fifty years ago, partly by 
accident and partly because in my surroundings 
and cireumstaneces there was nothing better to 
do. In my time of preparation teaching was 
looked upon as a service calling, like preaching 
or “going for a missionary.” Zeal and a very 
limited education were the only requirements. 
A teacher did not expect much pay and was 
never surprised by unexpected public generosity. 
In my first normal-school course in “pedagogy” 
the instruetor listed seventeen rewards of a 
teacher. Salary was the seventeenth. The pub- 
lie agreed with him. 

I was a success from the beginning. It did 
not take much then to be a success. At twenty 
I was principal of a small-town school with an 
annual salary of 480 dollars. At twenty-four I 
became superintendent of schools in a good town 
of three thousand; and with a remarkable ad- 
vance in salary I felt able to marry. The salary 
was 800 dollars. In time my wife and I, on 
this salary, financed a college education. In due 
course I became a professor and a doctor of 
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philosophy, and from that point onward lived 
in comparative ease, most of the time earning 
as mich as the average small farmer, grocer, or 
plumber in my community. At the time of my 
retirement I was making more than half as much 
as the average lawyer or doctor in our college 
town. 

Once in the middle of my career I asked a 
successful dealer in harness and farm machinery 
why business men regarded teachers, including 
college professors, as inferiors. Without ani- 
mus, in fact with a friendly, genial smile, he 
replied, “Because they are—most of them.” 
Perhaps that was the beginning of a change in 
my philosophy of life. I began to see that men 
do not value anything highly unless they pay 
well for it. The surgeon who removes your 
appendix for fifteen dollars (about what the job 
is worth) is looked upon as a cheap hack. One 
who charges you five hundred for the same job 
is a distinguished specialist. A social worker 
who prevents a few divorces in your town, a 
few murders and suicides, a few burglaries, and 
in general oils and adjusts the machinery of life 
and keeps it running smoothly, is regarded as 
a good fellow, capital in fact, but impractical 
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and harmless. You may pay verbal tribute to 
him at a luncheon club, even condescend to favor 
him with your attention as he makes a 20-min- 
ute speech while you smoke a cigar after the 
meal. But you do not pay him in cash in pro- 
portion to what you pay the lawyer who prose- 
ceutes or defends your criminals and misfits, or 
the undertaker who buries the social tragedies 
of your community or the mistakes of your doc- 
tors. 

No, the preacher, the social worker, the mis- 
sionary, the Sunday-school teacher, the publiec- 
school teacher, the college teacher are all fine 
people, you say. But you do not think of them 
as your social and economie equals, and you do 
not pay them as if they were. “Hell, no!” you 
think, “if they were my equals, they would get 
out and make some money as realtors or sales 
promoters or swoon chanters.” 

When a financial depression comes, the first 
large group to feel it is the teachers. In 1931 
a western statesman-governor kept his state 
treasury out of the red by so cutting down 
school expenses that many schools had to close, 
and teachers’ salaries dropped to as low as 
twenty dollars a month for a six- or eight-month 
year. And thus keeping his budget balanced by 
assessing the school teachers he earned for him- 
self such a reputation that he was nominated 
for the presidency of the United States by a 
very prominent political party. He had little 
else to offer. A neighboring governor diverted 
to the general fund the income-tax money of 
his state from the schools, to which it had been 
allotted by the law which created the tax. 
Schools in his state, too, were closed, and teach- 
ers’ salaries everywhere were lowered to the 
Did the teachers strike or 
make a mass protest? No, teachers have no 
political weight to throw about. They meekly 
accepted the cuts and waited for their salaries 
to come back as soon as the depression lifted. 
But they do not come back, or if they are par- 
tially restored, the restoration is slow and a little 
at a time. Teachers come last. Statesmen are 
deliberate. They shun hasty and foolish jus- 
tice, especially to groups that do not count 


“subsistence level.” 


politically. 

Let’s start, then, with the assumption that 
public appreciation is in direct proportion to 
what it has to pay for a commodity or a service, 
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no more, no less. You can pay for things valu. 
able in money or effort. Let’s be realists, and 
as realists look at this so-called teaching profes. 
sion. There are a million men and women teach- 
ing in schools and colleges in the United States 
—one in every 135 persons. If you live in a 
town of 13,500 you have a hundred or more 
public-school teachers. If yours is a “good” 
town in a prosperous area, you pay each of 
these teachers all the way from 900 to 1,800 
dollars a year, with somewhat better salaries 
for principals, supervisors, and superintendents, 
How many of the hundred are really profes. 
sional people in ability and education and per- 
formance? Ten? Maybe, if your town has 
been lucky beyond what it deserves and pays 
for. Maybe one in ten! In the whole United 
States of America there may be 100,000 men and 
women worthy of the name of professional 
teachers and worthy of the pay of the average 
member of any other recognized profession— 
law, medicine, dentistry, engineering. 

These men and women will never get profes- 
sional recognition and remuneration until they 
first make themselves expertly worthy of it, and 
then demand it. In a village I know, carpenters 
three years ago were getting two dollars a day 
and working, if lucky, 200 days a year. They 
became unionized, paid the racket initiation fee 
of 125 dollars and submitted to all the undemo- 
cratic handling of a typical boss-controlled 
American union—and they now have pretty 
steady work at ten dollars a day. They eat 
better, dress better, support and educate their 
families better, buy more goods from the mer- 
chants—and pay for what they buy. The com- 
munity respects them as skilled artisans. The 
average pay of teachers in that community is 
four dollars a day, 1,000 dollars a year. 

The professions of engineers, dentists, law- 
yers, and doctors are all organized into their 
respective trade-unions. They are: The Ameri- 
‘an Society of Engineers, The American Dental 
Association, The American Medical Association, 
The American Bar Association. These, in a 
way, set the standards of training and profi- 
ciency of their members, the ethical standards, 
and the standards of remuneration for services. 

I propose, now, to add to this list The Ameri- 
can Teachers’ Association to serve the same 
purposes as those of the other recognized pro- 
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fessional unions. First, I would have the 
association set up standards of educational 
preparation and fitness (including personality) 
for membership. I would classify members into 
Apprentices, Journeymen, and Master Teachers. 
Next I would set up standard minimum salaries 
per year for each of these three classifications. 
Instead of trying to compel a community to 
employ only union teachers, I would try to make 
the surrounding schools employing union teach- 
ers so good that the public in a given community 
would demand and get union teachers. 

If you like, you may split up the whole teach- 
ing body into Elementary, Secondary, and 
College divisions; but if you do so, I pray you 
keep the grades, Apprentice, Journeyman, and 
Master, in each of the three divisions. And do 
not let anybody make a hierarchy of any one 
of the divisions. A master primary teacher is 
as valuable in a community as a master teacher 
of biology in the local college. And a master 
teacher of adolescent boys and girls is almost a 
miracle worker, and nearly as difficult to find 
as one of those rare birds. 

But the publie will say: “Our schools are 
fine. Look at the new high-school building, the 
cymnasium, the athletic field lighted for night 
games, and the band with its uniforms and 
majorettes. Why do we want to pay union 
And I will say: “Look at your half- 
educated children who can’t read or add. Look 
at your teachers, a third of whom you would not 
employ as clerks. Look at the hoodlum element 
among your young people. Look at a dozen 
inexcusable conditions you have that would van- 
ish if you had teachers, all of whom were quali- 
fied to teach and lead young people.” 

Yes, I say it is time the teachers should or- 
ganize as a guild of skilled workers, a union, 


wages?” 
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to regulate preparation for teaching, qualifica- 
tions for admission, and pay for services. And 
you say: “Why, that’s bolshevism or commun- 
ism or metabolism or some other meaningless 
word. Next thing we know you will advocate 
a teachers’ union in affiliation with the AFL 
or the CIO and having a PAC! My word, what 
next!” And I will calmly reply: “Yes, it is 
high time teachers should become realists. High 
time they should begin to exert the pressure of a 
million loyal men and women through any kind 
of social or political agency at hand that can 
get results leading to making the schools centers 
of effective education and social guidance for 
the young people of America.” 

Some may argue that we already have a teach- 
ers’ union comparable to the AMA in our state 
associations and the NEA. The state associa- 
tions I know are little more than organizations 
of administrators. They collect a small annual 
tribute from poor teachers to pay a secretary 
and oil the machinery. They do very little to 
set standards for the qualification of acceptable 
teachers. They do almost nothing about getting 
teachers paid as well as lawyers, doctors, den- 
tists, engineers, or skilled union mechanics in 
the towns or districts where they do their work. 
Nor is the NEA any different or more effective, 
as I see it. 

I am no longer teaching. I have no personal 
profit-interest in a teachers’ union; but at last 
I have made a right-about-face. I favor organ- 
izing the capable, professional teachers into an 
effective union to better themselves and improve 
the quality of teaching, to make communities 
pay for what they get, and get a lot more out 
of their schools than they are now getting. And 
I think the time for it is now. 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO AMERICAN IDEALISM 
THE essential idealism that has come increas- 
ingly to characterize the American way of life 
is by far the most precious element in that na- 
tional heritage the preservation and extension 
of which is the primary function of American 
It is most fortunate that this ideal- 
ism has been clearly exemplified and person- 


education. 





alized in national leaders whose aspirations, 
struggles, achievements, and character have 
served and will continue to serve in the edu- 
cation of each succeeding generation as con- 
crete, impressive, inspiring, and easily under- 
standable embodiments of a progressively de- 
veloping and an increasingly pervasive tradi- 
tion. 

During the first century and a half of the 
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country’s history, four of these leaders were 
able to intensify and extend this tradition in 
a measure perhaps otherwise impossible because 
it was the good judgment of the American peo- 
ple to elect them to the presidency. Washing- 
ton lives as the enduring symbol of devoted, 
courageous, and far-seeing leadership in the 
long struggle for national independence. Jef- 
ferson formulated with clear vision the prin- 
ciple that a government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed and in our 
national tradition Jefferson still stands above 
all others as the great sponsor and exponent 
of political democracy. Lincoln, savior of the 
Union in its most eritical hour, erystallized in 
his immortal phrase, “As I would not be a slave 
so I would not be a master,” an idea that lifted 
the concept of democracy to an ethical plane, 
reading into it and into the American tradition 
a clear-cut recognition of the inherent dignity 
and worth of every individual regardless of 
race or color. It was Woodrow Wilson’s mis- 
sion and opportunity to give to the concept of 
democracy a world-wide significance, and to set 
the plan, if not at the time the permanent pat- 
tern, for a family of nations that, soon we hope, 
will safeguard both the peace of the world and 
the rights of all free peoples. 

How richly Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose un- 
timely death the whole world now mourns, con- 
tributed to these progressively expanding ideals 
and traditions only the future historian will be 
able to decide. But it is fairly clear, even to- 
day, that the contribution will be pronounced 
not only very large but in some ways, perhaps 
in many ways, truly magnificent. Lincoln’s 
leadership saved the democratic Union and 
ended human slavery as an American institu- 
tion. Roosevelt’s vision and Roosevelt’s leader- 
ship have been a powerful factor, perhaps the 
most powerful single factor, in saving the world 
of free peoples from degradation and bondage. 
Beyond this and all that it signifies, Franklin 
Roosevelt expanded and notably enriched the 
concepts of democracy, freedom, and the in- 
herent dignity and worth of every individual. 
Many of his proposals and many of his ac- 
complishments had their roots in his intense 
desire to improve the lot of the common man— 
and this desire has found permanent expres- 
sion in the formulation of the Four Freedoms. 

How much more Franklin D. Roosevelt could 
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have contributed to the expansion and enrich. 
ment of American idealism had a few more 
years, even a few more months, of life and 
leadership been vouchsafed him can be only a 
matter of conjecture. What already stands to 
his credit amply justifies for him the prediction 
that Edwin M. Stanton made as he emerged 
from the death chamber of Abraham Lincoln: 
“Now he belongs to the Ages!”—W. C. B. 


THE SERVICES’ TESTING PROGRAMS 
SHOULD HAVE VITAL LESSONS 
FOR EDUCATION 


In 1921, the Government Printing Office pub- 
lished the results of the intelligence tests that 
had been administered to the enlisted personnel 
of the Army during World War I. Since the 
drafted soldiers constituted a fairly representa- 
tive cross-section of the male population be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 31, it was believed 
that the tabulated results of the tests could be 
taken as a trustworthy index of the mentality 
of the nation as a whole. This belief was not 
justified, of course, in so far as it implied the 
measurement of a purely native mentality; and, 
as was pointed out at the time by a few skeptics, 
the tests should have been regarded (when ap- 
plied to large heterogeneous groups) as mea- 
sures of environmental influences and especially 
of educational opportunities. While from either 
point of view the findings were revealing, the 
consensus of authentic opinion has long sup- 
ported the position of the once-ridiculed 
skeptics. 

The selective-service and training programs 
of World War II have involved the application 
of a very wide variety of greatly improved 
tests to a vastly larger personnel, covering a 
much more extended age-range and ineluding 
all branches of the Armed Forces. A full re- 
port of the test findings cannot be expected 
for a long time to come. Certain tabulations 
have already been made, however, and prelimi- 
nary correlations of the test results with certain 
measures of educational opportunity have been 
computed. A first report of these correlations 
will be published soon in ScHooL AND SOCIETY 
—perhaps in one of the May numbers. 

During the past thirty years, it has been a 
favorite hypothesis of the present writer that 
the results of mass education (universal edu- 
cation) ean be and should be evaluated, in part 
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at least, by the findings of mass measures 
(social statistics). His disagreements with some 
of his professional friends in the field of edu- 
cational theory have stemmed largely from the 
failure of the latter to watch the social barom- 
eters. 

Now it is these theorists who in this country 
determine more than any other one group the 
policies and practices of the nation’s schools. 
They are not, of course, an official group, but 
they ought in all conscience to assume a volun- 
tary responsibility for the results that follow 
from the advice that they give and the recom- 
mendations that they make. 

To some of the implications of such a respon- 
sibility, many of these theorists seem to have 
been entirely insensitive. As a simple and per- 
haps minor example, they have urged the con- 
struction of school curricula on the sole basis 
of purely local needs, stubbornly ignoring the 
fact that population-mobility has been increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds and that increasing 
proportions of the population do not live as 
adults in the communities in which they went to 
Closely related is the theorists’ opposi- 
tion to anything approaching a uniformity of 
school requirements in basic subjects, to say 
nothing of uniformity in the grade-placement 
of crucial topies. The very notion of uniform- 
ity to them is what a red rag is supposed to be 
to a bull. Yet they should know that surpris- 
ingly large proportions of American families 
move every four, three, even two years, and 
they should know that retardation in, and early 
elimination from, school is demonstrably more 
serious among the children of mobile families 
than among the children of families that “stay 
put” and that wide variations in the grade- 
placement of crucial topics is an important 
in such retardation and elimination. 
(But, as the writer once risked his professional 
lite for suggesting, why think of children when 
you have a curriculum theory to put across!) 
Equally difficult to understand has been the 
theorists’ complete avoidance of the unsavory 
facts revealed by such social barometers as are 
provided by the statistics of crime (which have 
been increasingly reliable and increasingly re- 
vealing during the past 15 years) and the sta- 
tisties of divoree. 

Whatever the test-findings of World War II 
may reveal, it is to be hoped that American edu- 
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cational theory (which, it should be re-empha- 
sized, determines in a very large measure Amer- 
ican school practice) will not view the findings 
with its traditional disdain. These findings 
should provide by far the best mass measure 
of American education that has yet been made 
available—W. C. B. 


KAPPA DELTA PI ANNOUNCES FOUR 
NEW LAUREATES AND ITS 1946 
LECTURER 

TuHomas C. McCracken, dean, College of 
Edueation, Ohio University (Athens), and 
president, Executive Council, Kappa Delta Pi, 
honor society in education, has announced the 
following elections to the Laureate Chapter of 
the society: 

Liperty Hype BAILEY, dean emeritus, College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, and dean of 
American horticulturists, for more than sixty 
years one of the most influential leaders in agri- 
cultural education and in other agencies and move- 
ments for the improvement of country life in 
America. 

EpWARD CHARLES ELLIOTT, president emeritus, 
Purdue University, formerly chancellor, Univer- 
sity ‘of Montana, and widely known authority in 
the fields of educational finance and educational 
administration. 

EpwarD SAMUEL EVENDEN, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, long 
an outstanding leader in the professional education 
of teachers. 

CaRL EMIL SEASHORE, dean emeritus, Graduate 
School, the Iowa State University, psychologist of 
high rank whose studies of the psychology of music 
have been of signal value in the field of music edu- 
cation. 

Dean McCracken also announces that Charles 
H. Judd, professor emeritus of education, the 
University of Chicago, and one of the first mem- 
bers elected to the Laureate Chapter, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to prepare the society’s 
annual lecture for 1946. The lecture for 1945, 
“Education and the Promise of America,” by 
George S. Counts, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was re- 
cently published by the Maemillan Company as 
the 17th volume in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series. 


DATA ON VETERANS NOW ENROLLED 
IN INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

AMERICAN colleges and universities in prepar- 

ing for the tide of war veterans expected to flow 
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into their classrooms with the end of the war 
may find guidance in a study of the educational 
status and inclinations of the veterans who al- 
ready have entered Indiana University. 

The study, which has been made by Wendell 
W. Wright, director, Office of Veterans Affairs, 
is based on facts relating to approximately 300 
discharged servicemen and servicewomen now 
Dean Wright in 
making the study public warns, however, that 
statistics relative to veterans now in college can- 
not be accepted as conclusive with reference to 
those returning later since the latter will have 
had longer periods of service in the Armed 


enrolled in the institution. 


Forces. 

Among the interesting data revealed by the 
study are the following: The average grades of 
veterans at Indiana University have been ap- 
proximately seven per cent higher than those 
of their nonservice classmates at the same class 
level. The veterans averaged in age three years 
and four months above the age of the same 
students before the war. Seventy- 
nine per cent of those studied have served in the 
Army and 21 per cent in the Navy and affiliated 
Kighty-six per cent are single and 
The average period of 
Fifty- 
four per cent had had no previous college work. 
Those who have had previous college work have 
the following class levels: seniors, 13 per cent; 
juniors, 22 per cent; sophomores, 13 per cent; 
freshmen, 32 per cent; graduate work, five per 
cent, and professional schools, 15 per cent. 

As to the kinds of courses that returning 
veterans will be interested in, the Indiana study 
reveals that their “ultimate purpose” so far as 
the university’s various schools are concerned 
is by percentages as follows: business, 26; arts 
and sciences, 19; law and education, 12 each; 
dentistry, 9; medicine, 7; music and graduate 
study, 2 each; and undecided, 11. 


THE NETHERLANDS IN THE EDUCA- 
CATIONAL NEWS 


Witx the withdrawal of enemy occupation 
from the homeland and possessions of The 
Netherlands, the Minister of Education, Arts, 
and Science has made arrangement for at least 


¢lass-level 


branches. 
14 per cent married. 
military service had been 14 months. 


a partial resumption of the education of the 
population in liberated areas. 
In Holland, students who formerly attended 
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universities “have been invited to resume their 
courses at the Catholic University of Nijmegen 
or the Catholic College of Economies at Tjl- 
burg.” The former institution, which teaches 
exclusively theology, law, and philology, was 
destroyed by the Germans before they retreated 
from the city, and the university is now giving 
its courses in temporary quarters. In addition, 
temporary academic centers will be established 
at Eindhoven, for the study of physies and 
medicine; at Maastricht, for medicine; and at 
Heerlen, for mining engineering. “Disloyal stu- 
dents—those who signed declarations of obedi- 
ence to the Nazis during the occupation or 
otherwise collaborated with the enemy—will be 
barred from these schools. A purging com- 
mittee has been formed to see that they are 
eliminated.” 

The effect of five years of “unmoral training” 
on the children has been a source of worry to 
both their parents and teachers. During the 
occupation Dutch parents 


trained their children in the subtleties of sabotage. 
Disobedience to the German authorities was assidu- 
ously cultivated. Truancy quadrupled because 
patriotic parents kept their children at home. 
Parental authority was completely lacking in many 
homes because fathers had been dragged away to 
Nazi labor camps. Evasion and lying to the 
authorities seemed to be the order of the day. 


Hundreds of Dutch children, however, have 
been sent to Baginton (England) to recuperate 
from the ill effects of Nazi rule. J. Tauber, 
member of the staff of the UNRRA, who is in 
charge of these children, reports that the change 
in environment has had an interesting and en- 
couraging effect. Under the new conditions, 
while during the first few weeks the boys showed 
a tendeney to practice “sabotage” techniques, 
it was not long before they “conformed to the 
necessary routine and rules of hostel life.” 

In the Netherlands East Indies educational re- 
habilitation is also under way. The only Dutch- 
language school in the liberated area has been 
opened on Numfoor Island, off the north coast 
of Netherlands New Guinea. Most of the 
classes are being taught by officers of the Nether- 
lands East Indies Civil Administration. The 
children, whose education was completely neg- 
lected during two and one half years of Japan- 
ese occupation, are making up for the time lost 
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although the schools lack textbooks and many 
other necessities. When the Japanese occupied 
the East Indies they collected and burned all 
textbooks formerly used by the school authori- 
ties and substituted in their place their own 
textbooks filled with Nipponese propaganda. 
The Netherlands Indies authorities in Australia 
are now preparing a new set of textbooks. 
“Since not a single copy had been saved from 
the Japanese bonfires, the great problem was to 
gather the necessary material for the new issue. 
Requests for such books were sent to Dutch 
homes in all free parts of the world with the 
result that the school authorities now have col- 
lected thirty rather tattered volumes which will 
serve as models for the new publications.” 
While the homeland is taking steps to re- 
establish its educational institutions, plans are 
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under way to provide help in this country 
for Dutch students. Colby Junior College (New 
London, N. H.) is the first to report scholarship 
aid to a Dutch student. In co-operation with 
the Netherlands-America Foundation, the col- 
lege will contribute tuition, board, and room for 
a student for whom the foundation will provide 
travel and incidental expenses. Officers of the 
foundation report that “certain students in 
liberated areas of Holland can be brought to 
this country as soon as transportation is avail- 
able.” The college is working through the Insti- 
tute of International Education in its effort “to 
find a Dutch girl who is in need of help and is 
acceptable as to scholarship and personal quali- 
fications.” Whether the student when found can 
come from Holland in time for the fall session, 
will depend on the European situation.—L. R. B. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

GIUSEPPE CARONIA, who in 1927 was dis- 
missed by the Fascist government in Italy from 
his post as head of the department of pedi- 
atries, University of Rome, but who was re- 
called by the government (1935) to serve as 
professor of infectious diseases at the univer- 
sity, has now been elected to the presidency of 
the institution “in the first free election by 
the board of the university since Fascism was 
established.” Sinee January, he had been serv- 
ing as a deputy in the office under an appoint- 
ment by Colonel Charles A. Poletti, regional 
commissioner. 


Mearut P. Cunver has been named president 
of Southwestern College (Winfield, Kans.) and 
will take office, May 1. 

Mitton D. McLean, associate professor of 
religion, Maealester College (St. Paul, Minn.), 
has been appointed president, Lincoln (IIl.) 


College. 


STEPHEN J. WRIGHT, director of the division 
of education, Hampton (Va.) Institute, has 
been appointed dean of the faculty to fill the 
unexpired term of R. O’Hara Lanier, who has 
accepted a post as administrative assistant to 
Richard R. Brown, assistant chief, UNRRA, 
Washington, D. C. 


Emity M. CHERVENIK has been appointed 
assistant to the dean of women, University of 
Wisconsin. 

JosEPH C. Morris, professor of physies, 
Tulane University, at present on leave of ab- 
sence for service with the government, will be- 
come head of the department of physies, July 1. 


CHARLOTTE PAULA WADE has been appointed 
director of home economics, Alma College, St. 
Thomas, Ontario. 


AMANDA ROoSENQUIST was recently appointed 
head of the department of home economics, Mac 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Il. 


Art the University of California, the following 
persons have been appointed co-ordinators of 
veterans’ training on the several campuses under 
the direction of Myron H. Krueger, whose ap- 
pointment as co-ordinator for all campuses was 
reported in ScHoou anv Society, February 17: 
E. C. Voorhies, dean of students (Berkeley) ; 
R. W. Webb, assistant professor of geology 
(Los Angeles); K. A. Ryerson, dean, College 
of Agriculture (Davis); Troy C. Daniels, dean, 
College of Pharmacy (San Francisco); and 
C. D. Woodhouse, assistant professor of geol- 
ogy, Santa Barbara. All co-ordinators will 
work under the supervision of Major Mark H. 
Philips, co-ordinator of Veterans Administra- 
tion for California. 
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DoNNELL B. YounG, professor of zoology, 
the George Washington University, has been 
named director for the office of veterans edu- 
cation and will serve as faculty adviser for all 
veterans registered at the university. Edwin 
W. Davis, whose appointment as director of the 
Washington Counseling Center was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, March 10, will have the 
rank of associate professor of psychology and 
will organize the service for the advisement and 
testing of all veterans interested in further 
schooling or vocational training referred by the 
District of Columbia to the university. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES E. BERMINGHAM, 
diocesan director of the Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation of Brooklyn, has been named director 
of the youth department of the National Catho- 
lie Welfare Conference. Father Bermingham 
will assume his new duties in Washington (D. 
C.), July 1. 


CELIA SEGERMAN has been appointed resi- 
dence counselor, Florida State College for Wo- 
men, Tallahassee. 


CLARENCE H. GrawAM, professor of psychol- 
ogy, Brown University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of psychology, Columbia University. Dr. 
Graham, who will go to his new post in Sep- 
tember, will be in charge of graduate work in 
experimental psychology. 


Victor M. Houston, who has been associate 
professor of education and head of the depart- 
ment at the Illinois State Normal University 
(Normal), has been advanced to a professor- 
ship and appointed principal of the University 
High School. 


TueE following promotions have been an- 
nounced at Ohio University (Athens): J. R. 
Gentry, Gaige B. Paulson, and T. C. Seott to 
professorships of psychology. 


THE following promotions and appointments 
were announced recently by Teachers College, 
Columbia University: Roma Gans, education, 
Magdalene E. Kramer, speech, and Lilla Belle 
Pitts, musie education, were promoted to full 
professorships, and Alice M. Miel, associate in 
curriculum and teaching, was named assistant 
professor of education and research associate 
Mann-Lineoln Institute of 
Appointments in- 


in the Horace 


School Experimentation. 
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clude those of Gordon N. Mackenzie, of the 
University of Wisconsin, professor of education 
and executive officer of the Horace Mann-Lin. 
coln Institute; Captain Donald E. Super, 
formerly associate professor of psychology, 
Clark University, now in service with the 
Army Air Corps, associate professor of educa- 
tion and research associate in the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute; Ruth Cunningham, of 
the NEA, assistant professor of education; and 
Elaine Knowles, assistant professor of home 
management, Cornell University, assistant 
professor of home economics. Peng-Chun 
Chang, well-known Chinese educator, formerly 
professor of philosophy and education, Nankai 
University, and more recently minister to Chile, 
is serving as visiting professor of education 
for the spring semester, and Carlton C. Qualey, 
associate professor of history, Swarthmore 
(Pa.) College, whose appointment as visiting 
associate professor of history was reported in 
ScHooLt AND Society, February 13, 1943, has 
been reappointed as visiting associate professor 
for the year 1945-46. 


WesLey Frost, former ambassador to Para- 
guay, who resigned from the Department of 
State in 1944 after thirty-five years of service, 
has been appointed instructor in international 
economics and international relations at the 
University of Denver. 


Rosert P. HrnsHaw, a member of the staff 
of the University of Illinois, has been appointed 
assistant professor of psychology, Pomona Col- 
lege (Claremont, Calif.), and will assume his 
new post in September. 


Vatpa EIcHHOLTZ has been appointed in- 
structor in foods and nutrition, University of 
Nebraska. 


JOHN G. ALLEN, JR., was recently appointed 
instructor in biology, Cleveland College, West- 
ern Reserve University. 


ANNA ELIZABETH SCHRAEGLE has been ap- 
pointed instructor in biology, anatomy, and 
physiology, Wilson Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Haze May Snyper, formerly a member of 
the department of home economics, Loretto 
Heights College (Loretto, Colo.), has been ap- 
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pointed instruetor in foods, Berry College, 
Mount Berry, Ga. 


KuzaABETH W. Houston was recently ap- 
pointed teacher of clothing and textiles, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 


Epita W. Vatu has been appointed teacher 
of musie, Tenaere School, Wellesley, Mass. 


Fay D. DreizIN was recently appointed 
teacher of Freneh and mathematics, Rehoboth 
School, Rehoboth Beach, Del. 


RicHaRD H. Popkin has been appointed 
teacher of mathematics, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Friends Sehool. 

THomMAS Henry Murpuy was recently named 
teacher of science, English, and history, Ches- 
hire (Conn.) Academy. 


LEONARD H. Axes, professor of business law, 
University of Kansas, has been appointed di- 
rector of university services in the office of the 
chaneellor, Deane W. Malott. Professor Axe 
will act for the “various nonteaching and ad- 
ministrative services in the university in much 
the same way as the deans act in the teaching 
divisions.” 

CLARA F, SyKes has been appointed business 
manager for the Cherry Lawn School, Darien, 
Conn. 


HeLEN F. Doouirre, registrar, Adelbert Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University, has been 
named assistant registrar of the university, to 
serve in the office of Edward T. Downer, whose 
appointment to the newly created post of reg- 
istrar of the university was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Soorrty, August 12, 1944. 


HeLEN HEFFERNAN, chief of the division of 
elementary education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, and John S. Carroll, sup- 
erintendent of schools, San Diego County, have 
been appointed for the summer session, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. Miss Heff- 
ernan will econduet a conference on supervision 
for school supervisors during the last three 
weeks of the session; Dr. Carroll will lecture 
on state- and eounty-school administration and 
the legal bases of publie education in the state. 


DonaLp Coney, librarian, University of 
Texas, will sueceed Harold L. Leupp as librar- 
lan, University of California (Berkeley), upon 
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the retirement of the latter, August 1. Mr. 
Coney will also serve as professor of librarian- 
ship in the School of Librarianship. 


Marian McFappen, acting librarian of the 
public libraries of Indianapolis, was recently 
named librarian by the Board of School Com- 
missioners. Miss McFadden had been serving 
in the acting librarianship since the resignation 
of Luther L. Dickerson last October. She is 
the second woman to hold this post and is re- 
ported to be “one of the youngest women to 
oceupy such a position in a major library.” 


Magsor Caves F. Gates, JR., chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Denver, whose leave of absence for 
service with the government was reported in 
ScHoo., AND Society, March 28, 1942, has ar- 
rived in Belgrade (Yugoslavia) where he is 
assistant military attaché to Richard C. Pat- 
terson, the new ambassador to Yugoslavia. 


CuarLes C. Erwin, whose election to the 
superintendency of schools, Davie County (N. 
C.), was reported in Scoot AnD Society, April 
22, 1944, has been elected to the superintend-: 
ency in Rowan County, N. C. 


Recent Deaths 


Cart Lorus Becker, professor emeritus of 
history, Cornell University, died, April 10, at 
the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Becker, who 
was an internationally known author and whose 
most recent book, “How New Will the Better 
World Be,” is considered an outstanding study 
of international relations, had served as instrue- 
tor in history (1899-1901), the Pennsylvania 
State College, and (1901-02), Dartmouth Col- 
lege; from assistant professor to professor of 
history (1902-16), University of Kansas; as 
professor of history (1916-17), University of 
Minnesota; and in the professorship at Cornell 
University from 1917 until his retirement 
(1941), when he became university historian. 


CARLTON CLARENCE CuRTIS, retired associate 
professor of botany, Columbia University, died, 
April 10, at the age of eighty-one years. Pro- 
fessor Curtis had served as instructor in natural 
sciences (1890-92), Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and at Columbia University as tutor in 
botany (1898-1908) and as adjunct professor 
and associate professor, 1908 until his retire- 
ment. 
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Lee RvuTLaAND ScarBorouGH, retired presi- 
dent, Southwest Baptist Theological Seminary 
(Fort Worth, Tex.), April 10. Dr. 
Scarborough, who had served as pastor of the 
Baptist church in Cameron (Tex.) and Abilene 
(Tex.) before going to the seminary (1908) as 
a teacher, became president in 1915 and served 
until his retirement in 1942, as reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, October 24, 1942. 


died, 


THOMAS FRANKLIN HOLGATE, dean emeritus 
and professor emeritus of mathematies, North- 
western University, succumbed to a heart at- 
tack, April 11, at the age of eighty-six years. 
Dr. Holgate had served the university as in- 
structor in mathematics (1893-94), professor of 
applied mathematics (1894-1905), dean, Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts (1902-19), acting presi- 
dent (1904-06, 1916-19), and Henry S. Noyes 
professor of mathematics (1905) until his re- 
tirement, 1934. 

ALBERT TEN Eyck OLMSTEAD, professor of 
Oriental history, the University of Chicago, 
died, April 11, at the age of sixty-five years. 
Dr. Olmstead, who was a well-known Oriental- 
ist, had served as an instructor (1908-09), 
Princeton Preparatory School; instructor in an- 
cient history (1909-11), assistant professor 
(1911-14), and associate professor (1914-17), 
University of Missouri; professor of history 
and curator, Oriental Museum (1917-29), Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and at the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago, since 1929. 

Ray KrEESLER IMMEL, dean, School of Speech, 
University of Southern California, died, April 
11. Dr. Immel, who was sixty years old at the 
time of his death, was considered an authority 
in the field of speech education and had devised 
instruments in the testing of 
speech. He had served as professor of oratory 
(1910-12), Muskingum College (New Concord, 
Ohio) ; instruetor in publie speaking (1912-20), 
assistant professor (1920-24), and extension 
lecturer (1914-24), University of Michigan; 
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and professor of speech and psychology and 
dean (since 1924), University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


SISTER MATHILDE GRAVDAHL, R.N., principal, 
School of Nursing, and director of nurses, Nor- 
wegian Hospital (Brooklyn), died, April 12. 
Sister Mathilde, who was sixty-five years old 
at the time of her death, had served the hos- 
pital since 1916 as deaconess and (since 1922) 
in the principalship. 


ErNst CASSIRER, visiting professor of phi- 
losophy, Columbia University, succumbed to a 
heart attack, April 13. Dr. Cassirer, who was 
seventy years old at the time of his death, was 
dismissed from a professorship at the Univer- 
sity of Hamburg in 1933 “under the Aryan 
and political-conformity sections” of the Hitler 
Civil Service Act. After leaving Germany, he 
lectured at All Saints College (Oxford, Eng- 
land) and in 1936 became a professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Gothenburg, 
Sweden. In 1941, he came to the United States 
as visiting professor of philosophy at Yale 
University, a post that he held until 1944, when 
he accepted the visiting professorship at Co- 
lumbia University. 


Louis L. Hooper, retired business manager 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
(Washington, D. C.) and founder of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) School for Boys, died, April 
14, at the age of seventy-seven years. Mr. 
Hooper began his service as a member of the 
staff of the department of physics, Harvard 
University, and taught successively at the 
Cathedral School of St. Paul (Garden City, 
N. Y.), Taft School (Watertown, Conn.), 
Smith Academy (St. Louis), Erasmus Hall 
High School (Brooklyn), Stuyvesant High 
School (New York), and the Washington School 
for Boys. From 1911 until his retirement 
(1939), he served the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf. 





STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1943-44 


WakTIME conditions are vividly reflected in 


the marked reduction in enrollments in the 






junior colleges of the country as shown by com- 
parison with the figures reported in SCHOOL AND 
Socrery a year ago. The present summary and 


1 Walter C. Eells, ScHooL AND Society, 59: 412- 
15, June 10, 1944. 
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analysis is based upon reports received from 
584 of these higher educational institutions up 
to January 1, 1945. 

The total number of junior colleges reported 
shows a slight decrease from 586 to 584 but the 
enrollment has decreased substantially in the 
third year of the war from 325,151 to 249,788. 
The number of regular students has shown a 
decrease of 33 per cent, while the number of spe- 
cial students has decreased 16 per cent. Even 
so, the enrollment for 1943-44 was greater than 
it was for 1939-40, just prior to the war. 

It should be strongly emphasized, however, 
that the above enrollment figures cover last year, 
not the eurrent year, 1944-45. Estimates of 
enrollment this year, made last fall at or near 
the opening of college, present a distinctly more 
optimistie picture, although the situation will 
not be completely and accurately known until 
the year is over. The outstandingly encouraging 
fact is that almost two thirds (65 per cent) of 
526 junior colleges reporting by December 1 of 
the current academic year stated that they had 
increases of enrollment over the same date in 
1943-44. Only one sixth (17.5 per cent) re- 
ported a further decrease in students, while 
another one sixth reported no change. The 
median inerease in enrollment reported was 10 
per cent. These facts indicate a probable enroll- 
ment for the eurrent academic year, 194445, 
of approximately 275,000 students. 

Detailed information concerning each of the 
584 institutions mentioned above may be found 
in the “Junior College Directory, 1945,” by 
Walter C. Eells, published in the Junior College 
Journal, January, 1945, and also issued as a 
separate publication by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. A synopsis of a few 
of the more significant facts and summaries may 
be of general educational interest. 

The number of junior colleges in continental 
United States and enrollment in them, as shown 
by successive issues of the directory for the past 
18 years, is given in Table I. 


In spite of the wartime setback, there has 
been, since 1928, an increase of 43 per cent in 
the number of junior colleges reported and an 
increase of 394 per cent in the enrollment in 
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TABLE I 


GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FROM 1928-1945 














- . ‘ Increase 
Year Number Enrollment (Per cent) 
co ae 08 50,529 a 
Po ere 405 54,438 Ky 
TRO <d0e% 29 67,627 24.2 
;. | ae 436 74,088 9.6 
oo ae 469 97,631 31.8 
Co eae 493 96,555 -1.1 
IGSE ocsiee 514 103,592 7.2 
eee 2 107,807 4.1 
Bes bess 519 122,514 13.5 
Gee dees 528 129,106 5.6 
SOE < 4:0::0 553 136,623 5.8 
WEG she 556 155,588 13.9 
Co ae 575 196,710 26.4 
po 610 236,162 20.5 
ae 627 267,406 13.2 
| 624 314,349 17.6 
BOOS cecas 586 325,151 3.4 
|. eee 584 249,788 — 23.2 

them. The enrollments given in Table I are for 


the preceding completed academic year; that is 
the enrollment reported in the 1945 directory is 
for the college year 1943-44. 

Public and Private Institutions. Of the entire 
group of 584 junior colleges, 261 (45 per cent) 
are publicly controlled institutions, and 323 (55 
per cent) are under private control. The pub- 
licly controlled institutions, however, have much 
the greater proportion of the enrollment. Sev- 
enty-seven per cent of the enrollment, or 191,- 
424, is found in the publicly controlled institu- 
tions, as compared with 58,364 in the privately 
controlled junior colleges. Increased enroll- 
ments are found in the publicly controlled 
junior colleges in 12 states, and decreased enroll- 
ments in 25 states, the net decrease being 68,- 
118, or 26 per cent. 

Increased enrollments in the privately con- 
trolled junior colleges are reported in 6 states 
and decreased enrollments in 36 states, the net 
decrease being 7,178, or 11 per cent. 

Distribution by States. The number and en- 
rollment in each type of junior college for each 
state are shown in Table II. 

California continues to lead in total number 
of junior colleges with 71; next is Texas with 
48. There are twenty states with 10 or more 
junior colleges each. Publicly controlled insti- 
tutions are found in 36 states; those under pri- 
vate auspices, in 41 states. 

California also leads in enrollment, with 118,- 
591 students, almost half of the reported junior- 














TABLE II 


NUMBER AND ENROLLMENT IN PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY 
CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
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STATES. SUMMARY BY STATES, 1945 
Junior Enrollment 
Colleges 
Stat — 2 
‘ =~ Zs «a & = 
$ 3B & £ 2 2 
i} = mM ° Ss m 
BS & 4 Pa im 
| etry 584 261 323 249,788 191,424 58,364 
Alabama ...... 9 1 8 927 218 709 
eS eee 2 2 0 1,805 1,805 
Arkansas ...... 9 6 3 731 1,168 563 
California ..... 71 57 14 118,591 116,158 2,433 
Canal Zone .... 1 1 0 ,009 1,009 
Colorado ...... 9 6 3 65,052 4,655 397 
Connecticut ... 13 0 13 4,673 0 4,673 
Delaware ...... 1 0 1 61 0 61 
Dist. Columbia . | 0 7 556 0 556 
er 9 1 8 1,543 208 1,335 
GOGTBIR ..0.6060 21 11 10 5,395 4,628 767 
or re 4 3 1 1,603 1,406 197 
Illinois ....... 25 12 13 = 9,981 7,260 2,721 
NE 6 1 5 508 98 41 
Oe, ere 19 12 7 1,341 478 863 
POD ss awa o 20 13 7 2,620 2,226 394 
Kentucky ..... 14 2 12 1,397 198 1,199 
Louisiana ..... 2 2 0 557 557 0 
DOIN ose wo 5 0 5 373 0 373 
Maryland ..... S05 1,617 0 1,617 
Massachusetts 21 o a 3,334 0 3,334 
Michigan ...... 13 8 5 2,345 1,974 37 
Minnesota ..... mam ii 3 1,756 1,544 212 
Mississippi 22 12 10 401 2,602 799 
Missouri ...... 23 11 12 6,334 2,183 4,151 
Montana ...... 4 3 1 54 389 152 
Nebraska ...... 6 + 2 972 660 312 
NWevGds .....< 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire 3 0 3 373 0 373 
New Jersey .... 9 1 8 1,595 258 1,337 
New Mexico ... 1 1 0 105 105 
New York ..... 18 6 12 9,487 3,617 5,870 
North Carolina . 24 2 .2 4,054 727 3,327 
North Dakota .. 5 5 0 1,986 1,986 0 
A Pre 8 1 7 2,237 131 2,106 
Oklahoma ..... 18 16 2 2,223 2,096 127 
| 2 0 2 792 0 792 
Pennsylvania .. 19, 5 14 3,818 1,101 2,74¢ 
Rhode Island .. 1 0 1 200 0 200 
South Carolina. 11 0 11 1,046 0 1,046 
South Dakota .. 5 1 4 431 244 187 
Tennessee ..... 12 1 il 1,940 557 1,383 
Qo Peer eee 48 25 23 17,424 11,913 5,511 
BERS cashew ores 6 5 1 10,583 10,506 77 
VOOR .éscss 3 0 3 343 0 343 
Virginia ...<«- 15 2 33 6,862 4,195 2,667 
Washington 7 7 0 1,932 1,932 0 
West Virginia .. 4 1 3 676 164 §12 
Wisconsin ..... 8 3 5 644 468 176 
Wyoming ..... 0 0 0 0 
a z 0 1 611 0 611 
vtawheess 1 0 1 403 0 403 





college enrollment of the country. Approxi- 
mately 98 per cent of the California enrollment 
is in the 57 publie junior colleges in the state, 
which thus average more than 2,000 students 
each. More than three quarters of the Cali- 
fornia enrollment, however, consists of special 
students, principally adults enrolled in evening 
courses. Utah is second in number of special 
students with 9,960. 
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The remarkable increase both in number and 
in proportion of “special students” is a phe- 
nomenon of the past seven years. It shows the 
increasing extent to which the junior college in 
many places is meeting the widely varied needs 
of the adults in the community as well as those 
of regular students. Prior to 1938, special stu- 
dents comprised less than 15 per cent of the 
total enrollment. The 1945 directory shows that 
almost two thirds of the total enrollment are 
special students, the number having increased 
more than eightfold in six years. Data for the 
past eight years are as follows: 


Year Total Special pies 
ee hance. 136,623 20,750 15.2 
| ae aoe 155,588 33,204 21.3 
"a 196,710 52,849 26.9 
7) Ae 236,162 73,371 31.1 
NS 267,406 102,369 38.3 
| ee 304,349 158,425 50.4 
ee 325,151 193,360 59.5 
1945 249,788 161,791 64.8 


Types of Institutions. The junior college pre- 
yailingly is a coeducational institution, 442 (76 
per cent) being reported of this type. Three in- 
stitutions for men are found in the publicly con- 
trolled group; all of the others are coeduca- 
tional. In the privately controlled group, 36 are 
for men, 103 for women, and 184 coeducational. 

Fifty-six per cent of the privately controlled 
group are reported as under denominational 
auspices, the Catholies leading with 44 institu- 
tions, followed by Methodists, 36; Baptists, 33; 
Presbyterians, 18; Lutheran, 16; Episcopalians, 
5; and 17 other denominational groups with one 
to four each, 30. 

Of the privately controlled institutions not 
under denominational auspices, 101 are oper- 
ated on a nonprofit basis with control vested in 
a board of trustees, while 40 are classified as 
proprietary. 

Twenty-three of the institutions listed (3.9 
per cent) are Negro junior colleges. All but six 
of these are privately controlled institutions. In 
addition there is one junior college for Indian 
students. 

In terms of length of course, 38 are reported 
as four-year junior colleges (19 public, 19 pri- 
vate), nine are three-year institutions, 530 are 
two-year institutions (the prevailing type), and 
seven are one-year institutions. 
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Size of Junior Colleges. The size of the 570 
junior colleges for which 1943-44 enrollments 
are reported is summarized in Table III. 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES ACCORDING TO STUDENT ENROLLMENT 








Number of Colleges 
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Los Angeles City College reported the largest 
enrollment of regular students with 7,614. The 
average enrollment in the publicly controlled in- 
stitutions for which reports have been received 
is 733, as compared with 998 a year ago; in 
those under private control, 189, as compared 
with 201 a year ago. 

Enrollment by Classes. Enrollment by classes 
is summarized in Table IV; the percentage dis- 
tribution for last year is added for comparison. 


TABLE IV 


ENROLLMENT BY CLASSES IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
1942-43 anp 1943-44 








Percentage 
1943-44 1942-43 


62,307 
25,690 
161,791 


249,788 





Class Number 





Freshmen 
Sophomore 
Special 
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If the special students are omitted from con- 
sideration, 29 out of each 100 regular students 
were sophomores in 1943-44, as compared with 
31 of each 100 the previous year. 

Number of Faculty. The directory reports 
6,254 full-time instructors and 4,708 on a part- 
time basis, in 569 institutions, or a total of 10,- 
962 instructors this year as compared with 11,- 
318 a year ago. This is an average of 19.3 in- 
structors per institution, as compared with 20.1 
per institution last year. If it be assumed that 
two part-time instructors are the equivalent of 
one working full time, then there is the equiva- 
lent of 8,608 full-time instructors in these 569 
junior colleges, or an average of 15.1 full-time 
instructors per institution. 

Accreditation. Of the entire group of 584 in- 
stitutions, 548, or 94 per cent, are accredited by 
some accrediting agency, national, regional, or 
state. Only 171, however, are members of any 
of the five regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools. A summary of such mem- 
bership follows: 


, New England Association 
Middle States Association 
North Central Association 
Southern Association 
Northwest Association 


California is not in the territory of any of the 
regional accrediting agencies. 

Changes in Administrators. A comparison of 
the 1945 and 1944 directories reveals a change 
in the administrative heads on the part of 67 
junior colleges, or 11 per cent of the entire 
group, as compared with 15 per cent last year. 
In the publicly controlled junior colleges the 
change was 14 per cent; in the privately con- 
trolled junior colleges, 10 per cent. 

Water Crossy EELLS 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SOME USES OF THE ACE ENGLISH 
TEST IN WORCESTER TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE 
ANNUALLY during the past five years the 
Worcester State Teachers College has partici- 


pated in the National College Freshman and 
the National College Sophomore testing pro- 
grams, conducted under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education. The freshmen 
are tested in September of their first year, the 
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sophomores in May of their second year, so that 
approximately two full years of college exposure 
have been sustained by the testees. From an 
administrative point of view, one of the chief 
uses of the test results is the evidence they 
present of growth in student background, skill, 
and information in the fields successively tested. 

In the field of English, the test data are pecu- 
liarly helpful, since they not only aid the ad- 
ministration to maintain a line upon the calibre 
of successive entering classes in this most basal 
of all subjects, but also enable it to determine 
diagnostically from an examination of the indi- 
vidual and class weaknesses as revealed in the 
tests what students are in need of special coach- 
ing or intensive guidance work in English. 
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A mean total score, however, tells only part 
of the story. It is necessary to break down the 
English test into its component parts in order 
to discover areas of weakness and of strength 
in student achievement in the general field of 
English language. The ACE English test com- 
prises tests of vocabulary, speed of comprehen- 
sion, level of comprehension, facility in gram- 
matical usage, punctuation, capitalization, and 
spelling (to which is given the general term, 
“Mechanics of Expression’’); and also tests of 
effectiveness of expression as measured by skill 
in sentence structure, extent of active and fune- 
tioning vocabulary, and skill in the organization 
of thought. 


TABLE I 


MEAN SCORES IN TOTAL ENGLISH 
































Years administered Mean Worcester scores Number Mean national score Number 
<i iter Pees Es gd te je points gain 
points gained in national 
Freshman Sophomore Freshman Sophomore in the 2 yrs. Freshman Sophomore norm 
1940 1942 61.1 65.2 4.1 57.3 60.0 2.7 
1941 1943 58.2 63.6 5.4 59.0 61.1 2.1 
1942 1944 57.1 61.1 4.0 57.0 60.0 3.0 
Table I presents the comparative results of Table II indicates the gains or losses of one 


administering the Cooperative English Tests to 
the same students when they were beginning the 
freshman year and again at the completion of 
the sophomore year. All freshmen and all sopho- 
mores in the college are included in the tabula- 
tion, which covers three consecutive freshman- 


sophomore classes. 


freshman-sophomore group (those included in 
Table I as 1941 and 1943; i.e., the present 
juniors and seniors in the college) in the several 
English abilities. 

Tabulated in this way, the results possess 
much significance for both the administration 
and the English department. The most cursory 


TABLE II 


MEAN POINT-GAINS OR LOSSES IN ENGLISH SKILLS OF THE PRESENT JUNIOR AND SENIOR CLASSES AT THE END 
or Two YEARS IN COLLEGE 











Speed of Level of Mechanics’ Effectiveness . 
Students tested Vocabulary compre- compre- of i) Total English 
hension hension expression expression 
Seniors (Tested 1941) + 3.67 +1.13 + 1.40 + 7.00 +4.16 + 4.80 
Juniors (Tested 1943) + 3.15 + 4.00 — 5.65 + 8.75 + 5.70 + 5.20 





The Worcester overall picture, as far at least 
as mean scores are concerned, is thus a satisfae- 
tory one. The students surveyed are found not 
only to be superior in English to the national 
average to start with, but also to maintain their 
advantage. The quality of college entrants is 
holding up, and the English department is func- 
tioning ereditably. 


analysis of the data of Table II suggests that 
in the mechanical side of language expression 
(i.e., in grammar, punctuation, capitalization, 
spelling, ete.) these students have made con- 
spicuous progress. They showed good improve- 
ment also in their ability to express meaning 
through proper sentence structure, facility in 
the use of words, and the organization of ideas. 
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They made, moreover, substantial progress in 
vocabulary (i.e., in their understanding of word 
meanings). Least improvement of all, however, 
was made in the speed with which they could 
interpret the meaning of the printed page and 
in the general level of their comprehension of 
ideas. Indeed, the junior class actually lost con- 
siderably in this last function. It is entirely 
possible that these students, like so many other 
college students, are building up faulty habits 
because of the necessity which they face of 
reading much assigned material of moderate 
comprehensional difficulty, which they lack time 
and background adequately to digest. Or the 
explanation may lie in the possible circumstance 
that too much emphasis is being placed upon the 
mechanical side of English in college and too 
little upon the ideational and interpretational 
side. In any ease, the data should be challeng- 
ing to the English department as well as to all 
other departments in the college in which wide 
collateral reading is stipulated. 


TABLE Ill 
SECTION OF AN INDIVIDUAL PROFILE CHART 
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But again, the data tabulated in Table II 
represent only mean seores. Individual students 
may depart widely in any area from the central 
The greatest service which the tests 
offer is the aequainting of the individual student 
with his areas of weakness in language, as well 
as his areas of strength. Every student in the 
institution who participates in the ACE English 
tests, both in the freshman year and subse- 


tendeney. 
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quently in the sophomore year, is given a profile 
chart indicating graphically the absolute posi- 
tion in each area tested, and the position relative 
to the class mean and to the national mean. 
These relationships are carefully explained and, 
where a score is low, appropriate steps are 
taken in the English department to help the stu- 
dent to overcome deficiencies and achieve a 
standard closer to the group mean. 

Table III reproduces a portion of an indi- 
vidual student’s profile chart. 

The area of specific weakness in English of 
J. E. C. becomes strikingly obvious, both to the 
student herself and to her English instructors. 
The nature of the needed remedial work to be 
undertaken in her behalf is plainly indicated. 

LAWRENCE A. AVERILL 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
WORCESTER, MASs. 
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Animals and Their Young. 
Animals That Live Together. Birds in the Big 
Woods. The Pet Show. Useful Plants and 
Animals. (The Basic Science Education Series.) 
Pp. 36, each. All colorfully illustrated. Row, 
Peterson. 1945. 





BLOUGH, GLENN O. 


BLOUGH, GLENN O., and IDA B. DE PENCIER. How 
the Sun Helps Us (The Basic Science Education 
Series). Pp. 36. Illustrated. Row, Peterson. 
1945. 

e 


Bulletin No. 11, The Institute for Advanced Study, 
1941-1944, Pp. xiii+36. The Princeton Uni- 


versity Press. 1945. 
The first Bulletin to be issued since 1941. 


* 
Federal-State Relations in Education. Pp. 47. 
Educational Policies Commission, NEA, and 


Problems and Policies Committee, 744 Jackson 
Place, NW, Washington 6. 1945. 25¢; quan- 
tity rates. 
® 

Handbook of Cumulative Records—A Report of 
the National Committee on Cumulative Records. 
Bulletin, 1944, No. 5. (This is the last bulletin 
of the 1944 series.) U.S. Office of Education. 
Pp. iv+104. Washington 25: Government Print- 


ing Office. 1945. 20¢. 
* 
May, Eart CHaPIn. Principio to Wheeling, 1715- 


1945. 1945. 


Pp. xiv+335. Harper. $3.00. 
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A pageant of iron and steel within which is de- 
veloped a previously little known connection of 
George Washington’s family with the Principio 
(Md.) mining and smelting properties; well docu- 
mented. 
es 

‘Mexico’s Role in International Intellectual Co- 
operation’’ (Inter-American Series, Short Pa- 
pers, VI). Proceedings of the Conference held 
in Albuquerque, February 24-25, 1944, under the 
sponsorship of the University of Texas and the 
University of New Mexico. Pp. 60. Illustrated. 


The University of New Mexico Press. 1945. 
65¢. 
* 
Nursing—A Profession for College Women. Pp. 


Occupational Index, Inc. 


'Guidance «: 














si various levels of American Education. A 
1 basic orientation text well suited for courses 
bi in the theories and trends of American Edu- 
¥ 






35. The Nursing Information Bureau of the 
American Nurses’ Association co-operating with 
the National League of Nursing Education and 
the National Organization’ for Public Health 
Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 1945. 
OF 

25¢. 

Presents information about the opportunities in nurs- 
ing and outlines basic educational requirements, 
The pamphlet is particularly timely since there is 
an urgent need now for thousands of additional 
nurses to serve with the Armed Forces and, in all 
probability, until well into the postwar period. 


Abstract No. 3: Bank- 


ing (revised). No. 37: Boilermaker (revised). 


ine TEACHER 











The Philosophy of 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By JOHN T. WAHLQUIST 


HROWS light on the implications of 
the three major philosophies at the 


cation. “A very realistic presentation, which 
will prevent excessive emphasis on the merely 
theoretical aspect of the subject.” PRores- 
sor CHAMPLIN, PENN STATE. 





407 Pages Price $3.25 
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No. 5: Bookkeeping (revised) by Samuel Spieg- 
ler. No. 55: City Firemen (revised). No. 20: 
Diesel Engines (revised). No. 16: Funeral Di- 
rector (revised). No. 81: Guidance and Per. 
sonnel Services, by Ruth Strang and Robert Hop. 
pock. No. 22: Insurance Salesman (revised), 
No. 47: Journalism (revised), by Samuel Speigler, 
No. 14: Police Officer (revised). No. 51: Steno. 
graphic Work (revised), by Samuel Spiegler. 
No, 52: Veterinarian (revised) Published by 
Occupational Index, Inc., New Zork University, 
Washington Square, New York 3. 1945. 25¢ 
each. 

Counselors, teachers, and others interested in guid- 
ance and personnel work will find a useful appraisal 
of postwar employment prospects and related in- 
formation in these six-page folders. 


Scates, Doueuas E. (prepared by). Twelve-Year 
Index to the Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. 1-12 (1931-42). Special Issue. Pp. vit 
65. Published by the American Educational 
Research Association, NEA, Washington 6, 1944, 


TODHUNTER, E. NEIGE. Everyday Nutrition for 
School Children. Pp.57. Illustrated. Distrib- 
uted by the Extension Division, University of 
Alabama. 1945. 25¢; quantity rates. 
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A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


offers : 
Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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